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Twenty-ninth Annual Report. 


HE Council has pleasure in presenting the Twenty-ninth 
Annual Report. 


During the past year the Society’s scope has necessarily been 
strictly limited and largely confined to correspondence on the 
part of the Curator and the Secretary, the issue of the Journal, 
and the handling of matters of routine. 


No progress has been possible as to the restoration of the 
Museum to its normal state, and the work of cataloguing the 
Library has had to be proceeded with slowly in view of urgent 
calls on the time of those friends who have been helping in this. 
A number of applications for books from the Library have been 
received and dealt with. No Annual Lecture was delivered 
in October, 1941. 


Considerable expense will naturally be involved after the 
war in re-centralising and developing our work, in re-adjust- 
ments and equipment in Library and Museum, but this must 
await happier days and all we can do now is to endeavour to 
accumulate funds for the purpose. The continuance of the 
annual Assembly grants for our work and to cover rent assess- 
ment is respectfully requested. 


(Signed) J. HAY COLLIGAN, 
President. 
(Signed) K. MACLEOD BLACK, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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The Scripture Proofs of the 


Westminster Confession. 
By S. W. CarrutHers, M.D., Ph.D. 


These “Scripture Proofs’ have been smiled at in many 
quarters, with varying degrees of tolerance and of depreciation 
expressed in the smile. Of course, the whole question of proof- 
texts must be considered to-day from a standpoint different 
from that of the Divines, who were, however, very far from 
being “‘ verbal inspirationists.’”” But both the history and the 
character of these texts are of interest. ; 

It is often overlooked that Parliament, which kept a pretty 
tight hand on the Assembly, laid down for it at its first business 
sitting as a fundamental rule of procedure, ‘‘ What any man 
undertakes to prove as necessary, he shall make good out of 
Scripture’ (Lightfoot, p. 4). Strange to say, there was a 
reluctance all along to implement this rule. The first task of 
the Assembly was the revision of the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
when the Committee brought in its first draft, no Scriptures 
had been adduced. But it was not till after ‘‘ debating all 
the forenoon” that “at last” it was resolved to work along 
the Parliamentary line. (Lightfoot, p. 5). 

Three years later, when the Confession was nearing completion, 
the Commons insisted that Scripture proofs should be provided. 
Again the Assembly was unwilling, and perhaps not without 
excuse, for when the Directory for Ordination had been sub- 
mitted the House had struck out all the Scripture proofs, which 
had cost the Assembly long and arduous debate. (Hetherington, 
p. 173). They were perfectly frank now about their grounds 
for hesitation: ‘‘ When there were any texts debated in the 
Assembly,” they said, ‘‘ they were never put to the vote. And 
therefore every text now to be annexed must not only be 
debated, but also voted in the Assembly; and it is free for 
every one to offer what texts he thinks fit to be debated, and 
to urge the annexing of Scriptures to such or such a branch 
as he thinks necessary, which is like to be a work of great 
length.” (Mitchell, p. 368, n). The account given to Baillie 
by his Scots colleagues made him conclude that it was a 
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deliberate obstruction ; he comments on the fact that Parlia- 
ment had “enacted nothing of religion on divine right or 
scriptural grounds, but upon their own authority alone,” no 
doubt a reference to their action in the matter of ordination. 
Still one must not forget that Baillie is not disheartened about 
it. “It will be for the advantage and strength of the work,” 
says he. (Letters, iii, 2). The task did not turn out to be so 
terribly time-consuming as they had feared. On January 6th, 
1646-7 they began the work, and on April 5th, precisely three 
months later, it was finished. The work was all prepared in 
committee, and probably members realised that there was little 
use in repeating debates on subjects which had already been 
fought out when deciding the wording of the Confession. There 
was no haste, however, for the procedure works out at an average 
of two dozen texts a day, and as a large proportion of the whole 
would not require debate at all, the others need not have been 
rushed through. 

The Assembly’s Minutes give no details; but it is evident 
that the rate of progress increased in the later stages. While 
the first chapter took them six days, the eighth, ‘ Of Christ 
the Mediator,” with its large series of texts (108 in all, the 
second longest array) was dealt with at a single sitting. They 
had some difficulty with the proofs for the latter part of Chapter 
V. 5 :—“‘ to raise them to a more close and constant dependence 
for their support upon Himself, and to make them more watchful 
against all future occasions of sin, and for sundry other just 
and holy ends.” No details are given, but one wonders whether 
the comprehensiveness of the last eight words may have caused 
some of the difficulty, and it is worth noting that, as finally 
adopted, the “‘proofs”’ of this clause include the entire 73rd Psalm, 
twelve verses of the 77th, and the interview with Peter at the 
Sea of Galilee. 

The greatest difficulty was about the last paragraph of the 
famous chapter: ‘‘ Of Christian Liberty and Liberty of Con- 
science.” It occupied them during seven sittings, though it 
must be admitted that these seem to have been days when 
other business was also somewhat full. When the proofs were 
finally agreed to, ‘‘ Mr. Carter enters his dissent to the proofs 
about the civil magistrate.” There had already been much 
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debate some months before on the wording of the paragraph, 
and Carter (along with some others) had then entered a dissent. 
The question was the right of the civil magistrate to punish 
heresies. Out of the thirteen references, nine are Old Testament, 
and imply a theocratic state. The New Testament ones reveal 
the weakness of the method; thus, Rom. xiii, 4, that the ruler 
is “‘a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil” 
has to be coupled with II John 11, where the bringer of false 
doctrine is charged with evil deeds. The destruction of the 
whore by the ten horns in Revelation is another proof, and 
the instruction to Timothy to pray for kings is the last. How- 
ever great one’s respect for the Divines, one cannot but feel 
some sympathy with Mr. Carter. 

The change in the line of Bible interpretation has been the 
main factor in lessening our respect for the proof texts; but 
it has also been contributed to by two smaller factors. One 
is the undetected printers’ errors. Some consist only in the 
printing of texts which the Divines never adduced, and so 
produce nothing more serious than the addition of an irrelevant 
verse (¢.g., VI, 3, f; VIII, 4, e; XVI, 3, m). Much more 
important is the omission of a verse which contains the point 
of the proof. Thus (XI, 4, n) Titus iii, 3, is essential to the 
_ proof that “‘ we are not justified until’ the work of the Spirit ; 
yet the quotation only begins with verse 4. The statement 
that the children of believing parents should be baptised has, 
as a part of its proof, the analogy of circumcision; yet the 
quotation from Genesis xvii (XXVIII, 4, m) actually omits 
verse 10, the one which commands the rite. 

Many printers’ errors were detected when the texts were 
first printed in full. But when a passage was too long to print, 
the error remained unnoticed; and so II Kings xxiv, 1-26, 
has remained (XXIII, 3, f), even though that chapter has but 
20 verses, as the proof of the right of kings to reform corruptions 
in the church ; what the Divines adduced was, of course, Josiah’s 
reforms, related in II Kings xxiii. For the doctrine that nothing 
unscriptural should be introduced into worship (XXI, 1, b) the 
reference Deut. xv, 1-20 has held its place, though Deut. iv, 
15-20 was the choice of the Divines. Fortunately there are 
stronger confirmations of the doctrine given under the same 
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reference letter. It is interesting to note that when American 
editors subjected the proofs to a careful revision, they retained 
this error, though the passage has no reference whatever to 
worship. 

There are, moreover, instances of the continued printing of 
entirely wrong passages. For example, that God is “ free to 
work without means” has had Job xxxiv, 10, printed for 300 
years as a proof (V, 3, l). It was, of course, Job xxxiv, 20 
(“‘ The mighty shall be taken away without hand’’) which the 
Divines selected. Again, that men receive and rest upon Christ 
and His righteousness by faith (XI, 1, c) is proved, not by 
Acts x, 44 (the reference usually given), but by verse 43, ‘“‘ Every 
one that believeth on Him shall receive remission of sins.” 
Doubtless the man who changed Acts xx, 17, 28 into Acts xx, 
17, 18 (XXX, 1, a) congratulated himself on his care and in- 
sight ; it seemed so evident a correction. But it is verse 28 
which has the proof that Christ has appointed a government 
in His church, in the words “ over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers.” 

That private masses are forbidden is supported by I Cor. 
x, 6 (XXIX, 4, g); the real proof is, of course, I Cor. x, 16, 
“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ ?”’ 

The second cause contributing to disregard of the proof texts 
is the extraordinarily fatuous execution by Rothwell’s editor 
in 1654 of an idea commendable in itself, which he calls “‘ The 
emphasis of the Scriptures in a different character.” His use 
of italics was done in the most haphazard manner, even varying 
unintelligibly in his different editions. How queerly his brain 
worked is indicated by the fact that in three-quarters of the 
wrong references he discovered words to emphasise! It was 
not very long ere the ‘‘ emphasis”’ was quietly dropped. But 
in 1855, Johnstone and Hunter brought out an edition in which 
Rothwell’s final edition was reproduced with slavish fidelity ; 
and unfortunately these haphazard italics have maintained their 
restored dignity to the present day. 

The general attitude of the Divines to Scripture may be 
judged by a method which at first sight seems unpromising, 
but yet gives interesting results. Many texts are, of course, 
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used more than once; but the total citations number 1,573. 
Of these 421 (27%) are from the Old Testament, and 1,152 
(73%) from the New Testament. Two chapters (‘‘ Of Sanctifica- 
tion” and ‘“ Of the Lord’s Supper”) have no Old Testament 
proofs at all, and in five others the Old Testament proofs are 
less than 7% of the whole. On the other hand the chapter 
“Of Lawful Oaths and Vows” has 75% of its references from 
the Old Testament; ‘Of Creation’’ and ‘‘ Of Providence” 
have 60%, and “‘ Of Marriage and Divorce” has 50%. None 
of these cases need surprise one. In the chapter ‘“ Of Repen- 
tance unto Life” 53% of the texts are from the Old Testament, 
the explanation of which will appear later. 

Points of interest arise when a closer analysis is made, by 
dividing the Old Testament books into four classes : 1, Historical ; 
2, Psalms; 3, Prophets; 4, Others. The historical books give 
an average of 11% over all. Five chapters have an average 
exceeding 25%. 

“ Of Creation’ (32%); all Genesis. 

“ Of Providence” (25%); half Pentateuch. 

“ Of Lawful Oaths and Vows” (43%); half Pentateuch. 
“ Of the Civil Magistrate "’ (28%) ; largely Chronicles. 
“Of Marriage and Divorce” (38%); chiefly Pentateuch. 

It is evident that such selections would be reasonably suitable. 
Chapters in which the Old Testament is scarcely used are ‘‘ Of 
Christ the Mediator”’ (only Genesis iii, 15); “Of Effectual 
Calling” (circumcision of the heart, Deut. xxx, 6); “ Of 
Assurance” (that hypocrites deceive themselves with false 
hopes, Deut. xxix, 19). In “‘ Of the Communion of Saints,” 
where the eighth commandment is cited to shew that this 
communion does not infringe the rights of property, it is as well 
that Acts v, 4 is given also. In Chapter XXXII, Genesis is 
quoted for the statement that the bodies of men return to the 
dust. 

The Psalms provide 6% of the whole proofs. We find them 
specially employed in the chapters ‘Of Assurance of Grace 
and Salvation ” (21%) and “ Of Repentance unto Life” (17%). 
They also reach 17% in the chapter ‘ Of Lawful Oaths and 
Vows,” to enforce the points that these are to be taken sincerely, 
even if to the swearer’s hurt, made to God alone, and faithfully 
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executed. In all these matters it is justifiable to adduce Old 
Testament proof. Naturally also, Psalm li, 5, is quoted for 
original sin ; and Psalm cxix, 71, may perhaps serve to illustrate 
the connection between afflictions and Christian Liberty (XX, 
1, c), though not very lucidly. 

The Prophets provide 7% of all the proof texts. The only 
chapter in which (quite naturally) they have a great predominance 
(24%) is “‘ Of Repentance unto Life.” Otherwise they are very 
evenly used, though in eight chapters they are not quoted at 
all—the three on the sacraments, the two on conditions after 
death, and those on Free Will, Sanctification, and the Decree 
of God. Jeremiah xvii, 9, is naturally given (VI, 2, e) in 
support of the statement that man “‘ became wholly defiled in 
all the faculties and parts of soul and body.” Isaiah xlix, 23, 
could not, of course, be passed over in those days, to prove 
the duty of the civil magistrate to foster the church. (XXIII, 
3, f). 

Little need be said of the other Old Testament books, which 
only provide 3% of all the texts. They are not quoted at all 
in twelve chapters, but are conspicuous in the following :— 

“ Of Creation” (18%); Job and Ecclesiastes. 

“* Of the Fall of Man,”’ etc. (12%) ; Job, Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, 
Lamentations. 

“Of Adoption” (10%); Prov. xiv, 26, for God’s protection 
of His children ; Lamentations iii, 31, for His 
never casting them off. 

Turning to the New Testament, we find that the Gospels 
provide 16% of the total. They are especially used in the 
following chapters, all evidently suitable ones :— 

“Of Baptism” (33%). 

“Of the Lord’s Supper” (32%). 
“ Of the Last Judgment ” (32%). 
“Of Church Censures”” (30%). 

The Book of Acts, providing 6% of the general average, rises 
to 30% in “ Of Synods and Councils,” the Council of Jerusalem 
being four times adduced in support of various statements. 
It also figures strongly in the chapters ‘‘ Of Baptism’’ (18%) 
and ‘‘ Of the State of Man after Death,” etc. (17%). 

The Epistles, as might be expected, provide almost exactly 
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half of the texts—790 out of the total of 1,573. Against this 
average of 50%, they supply only 17% in the chapter on Oaths 
and Vows, and of these half refer simply to the fact that there 
are things beyond man’s power to do without special grace, 
and not directly to the matter of oaths. ‘‘ Of Sanctification,” 
on the other hand, is almost entirely (92%) proved from the 
epistles, the only other texts being John xvii, 17 (‘‘ Sanctify 
them through Thy truth”) and Acts xx, 32 (‘‘ The word of 
His grace which is able to build you up.”) The only other 
chapter where the texts from the epistles exceed 75% is ‘‘ Of 
God’s Eternal Decree.” 

As to the Book of Revelation, its total contribution is 2%, 
and it is used only in ten chapters. In the chapter ‘‘ Of the 
Church ” it reached 15% of the references. It is perhaps worth 
indicating how aptly these were used. For the universality 
of the Church (XXV, 2, b), Rev. vii, 9 (“of all nations and 
kindreds and people and tongues”); for the Church being 
“‘ sometimes less visible” (XXV, 4, h), Rev. xii, 6 (the woman’s 
flight into the wilderness); for the purest Churches being 
subject to error (XXV, 5, k), the seven Churches of Asia; and, 
strangely for the statement that some have so degenerated 
as to become the synagogue of Satan (XXYV, 5, 1), Rev. xviii, 
2, not the verse in which that phrase occurs. 

That the Divines realised the weakness of individual proof 
texts, and the need for comparing Scripture with Scripture, 
and interpreting Scripture by Scripture, is abundantly evident. 
There are some sixty cases of texts being joined by a “ with” 
or an ‘‘and,”’ sometimes in a regular catena (reaching in one 
instance to six passages, and in two others to five). 

Upon a wide survey, then, taking into account theocratic 
theories and the different angle from which they looked at the 
Bible, and recognizing the hard usage that the proof texts have 
had at the hands of printers, one is impressed with the essential 
soundness of judgment of the Divines in their somewhat 
reluctant use of this method. Indeed these rather despised 
proofs could still provide rich suggestion for sound exegetical 
sermons. 
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| Presbytery in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By R. S. Rosson. 





I. ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATIONS. 


In the 1940 issue of the Journal we dealt with the Genesis 
of the Presbyterian party in the Church of England and its 
Exodus in the period from 1550 till 1662, onward till the 
Revolution and the early years of the 18th Century, which saw 
the opening of what is known as the “ Meeting House Period.” 
“ Evans’ Lists”’ gives four of these native Presbyterian founda- 
tions as existing in 1715; Close Gate with 700 hearers, Castle 
Garth with 800, Groat Market with 200, and Garth Heads, 200. 


CLOSE GATE. 

At the oldest of these, Close Gate, RICHARD GILPIN, M.D., 
whose long ministry came to an end by his death, February 
4th, 1699-1700, had several assistants, all men of note: WILLIAM 
PELL, M.A., the ejected minister of Easington, Co. Durham, 
who had been selected for a chair in Cromwell’s proposed new 
University of Durham, a Hebraist of distinction; TimoTHy 
MANLOVE, an “Academy” man from Mill Hill, Leeds, of whom 
it was said that ‘ Richard Baxter will never be quite dead 
while Mr. Manlove is alive ;” and, finally, THomMas BRADBURY, 
an Attercliffe student and a preacher from the age of 18, who 
came in the year of Dr. Gilpin’s death. That event saw a great 
dispersal at Close Gate. First the Independents departed, under 
Thomas Barnes, son of the Alderman, just ordained in that 
Communion; then a large section under Thomas Bradbury, 
disappointed at not being elected either to the pastorate or 
co-pastorate. To that office BENJAMIN BENNET, from Sheriff 
Hales Academy, ordained at Topcliffe in May, 1699, was chosen, 
and it was a wise choice. His preaching was as eloquent as, 
and his pen even more prolific than, that of his famous pre- 
decessor. His magnum opus, his ‘‘ Christian Oratory,” went 
through many editions and was designated the “ Dissenter’s 
Whole Duty of Man.” He led his people, after filling up the 
depleted pews, from the humble meeting house in the Close 
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to the spacious edifice on the top of the river bank above, after- 
wards known as Hanover Square, seated for 1,000. He led 
the people but, like Moses, he was not permitted to enter the 
promised land, dying on September Ist, 1726, three days after 
the opening. 

During his ministry he had two assistants, NATHANIEL 
Fancourt, from Salisbury, a relative of the founder of circulating 
libraries, and WiLt1AM WILSON, a local man, a schoolmaster 
and tutor to Mark Akenside the classical poet, whose family 
were members of the congregation. 

Bennet’s successor, the first minister in ‘‘ Hanover Square,” 
was SAMUEL LAwRENCE, M.D. Ordained at Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, in 1727, he came to Newcastle-on-Tyne, but ill health 
brought about his resignation in 1733. He died in London 
in 1760. 

RICHARD RoGERsON, from Alcester, followed in the same 
year. Among the many prosperous and influential families in 
the congregation were the Carrs, of Dunston Hill, one of whose 
daughters married a fellow member, Thomas Walker, F.R.S., 
Presbyterian minister at Durham, who later rose to eminence, 
and the other married Rogerson. The latter ministered during 
the Arian Controversy following the Salters’ Hall Synod in 
1719, and during the later years he himself was an eloquent 
exponent of that school, and, in the words of their own historian, 
“found his congregation sympathetic and receptive; they 
acknowledged the fatherhood of God, the headship of Christ, 
but on other matters in religion they differed and agreed to 
differ. Human formulas and creeds framed by Synods and 
Assemblies they discarded, their test of membership a godly, 
righteous and sober life.” 

It is probable that the action of the Newcastle - Presbytery 
in 1755, when they passed a resolution condemning Arian and 
Socinian errors, with the cases of North Shields and Hanover 
Square in their mind, brought about this step on the latter’s part. 
There was no difficulty regarding property, no doctrinal clauses 
in their deeds, which, as was usually the case with Revolution 
foundations, were left open with the idea of ‘“‘ comprehension ” 
in the near future. It cost the Presbytery the loss of their 
most influential congregation, along with a section of the cause, 
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now Howard Street, North Shields, which, however, did not 
long survive; but, in contrast to other parts of the country, 
these were the only causes lost in Northumberland. Hence 
they drop out of our survey, save to note that a new Church 
in New Bridge Street was opened in 1854 by Dr. Henry 
Montgomery, of Belfast, as the Church of the Divine Unity, 
which served them till 1939, the sale of whose valuable site 
enabled them to undertake the cost of the spacious buildings 
in Ellison Place opened the following year. There they have 
the inscribed stone from William Durant’s grave built into the 
fabric, and among their old Communion plate is some with the 
inscription “‘ Richard Gilpin, Pastor, 1693,” with the early 
registers. 
CASTLE GARTH. 

For the first two years of their existence, the seceders from 
Close Gate under THomAs BRADBURY worshipped in the long 
room of the Scots’ Arms in Newgate Street before building 
their meeting house, which, like others in that era, was known 
by its location in the Castle Garth or Yard. It was the triangular 
piece of ground at the end of what was later the High Level 
Bridge, with the Black Gate, the Moot Hall, and the Long Stairs 
leading down to the Close at each corner. The site was chosen 
advisedly. It was part of the County of Northumberland, 
outside the jurisdiction of the town authorities and the trade 
guilds. Hence a great number of Scots packmen and traders 
settled there and in time the whole of the Garth was built over 
and densely populated—an ideal site for a Presbyterian meeting. 

Here then came Bradbury and his followers in 1703, leased 
a piece of land and built, at what is now the top of Queen’s 
Lane under the shadow of the High Level, the “ Meeting,” 
School, Manse, etc. It was at the opening ceremony at the 
beginning of 1705 that Bradbury “let himself go” in the 
matter of his treatment at Close Gate. From Castle Garth 
Bradbury removed to London, where he was inducted at Fetter 
Lane Meeting on the 10th July, 1707, later at Lincoln‘s Inn Fields, 
dying at the age of 63, buried in Bunhill Fields. He became 
a leader among the Independents in London, was a famous 
raconteur, and there is a wealth of good stories by and about 
him. 
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He was succeeded by Joun Law, M.A., licensed by the 
Presbytery of Peebles, and ordained at Newcastle on September 
10th, 1706. During his fifteen years’ ministry he well main- 
tained the membership, which then exceeded that of the parent 
congregation, till his translation to the Parish of Mordington, 
Berwickshire, in 1721. He had a colleague from 1709, RALPH 
Dawson, son of a local family among the worshippers at the 
famous Conventicle at Newcastle in 1669, an ‘“‘ Academy man,” 
ordained at Bramhope in Yorkshire, and inducted at Newcastle 
as Colleague and Successor, the latter from 1721. His was a 
long ministry—twenty-five years ; translated to Dove Alley, Hull, 
and followed in 1736 by Epwarp AITKEN, who had previously 
held a charge in Scotland. He was minister till his death in 
1771, and was the first to commence a charity school among 
the local Dissenters, which continued long after his own time. 

He had twice a Colleague and Successor appointed. The first 
was JAMES Burn, M.A., licensed by the Presbytery of Kirk- 
caldy, April 27th, 1759, and ordained at Castle Garth, September 
30th, 1760. His was a short ministry, being translated to the 
Parish of Forgan, St. Andrew’s, where he remained till his death, 
February 2nd, 1800. He was the father of eighteen children 
and the only “‘ Evangelical’ in his Presbytery at Forgan on 
his induction there. He published a volume of sermons of that 
type. The present writer has recently been in touch with a 
great-great-grandson, at an interval of one hundred and eighty 
years from his ordination in Newcastle in 1760. 

Witt1aAM Davipson was the second. He was a son of a 
Scottish minister, Edward Davidson, and a son-in-law of his 
senior colleague, Edward Aitken, to whom he was ordained 
as Colleague and Successor on November 10th, 1762. His was 
a ministry of nearly forty years at Castle Garth, terminating 
by a presentation, like his predecessor, John Law, to the Parish 
of Mordington in 1801, where he died, 1814. He had a literary 
gift and published, among other items, a volume ‘“ Thoughts 
on Morality’’ in 1789, and one of ‘‘Sermons” in 1793 on 
“ Fasting.” 

Davip GALLATLEY, who followed, was a man with a past. 
Originally a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, he was 
ordained to the Relief congregation of Haddington in 1792. 
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Deposed in 1794, after various experiences inducted to Swalwell 
in 1800, he was translated to Castle Garth in 1802, again, in 
1811, to a Relief congregation in Aberdeen, and died there 
August 20th, 1821, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 

With his coming to Newcastle, the hitherto placid surface 
of congregational life was disturbed and never again achieved 
tranquillity. The transfer which they made to another Com- 
munion was one cause; the final loss of their property another. 
Gallatley on leaving published the story of their ‘‘ Ten Years’ 
Conflict.” The ninety-nine years of their lease was up; there 
was a question of title; the site had been cheap, too cheap 
to be a good title. No doubt they considered it such at the 
time, and had spent some £2,000—a goodly sum in those days— 
on their buildings. Also in the centre of the Meeting House 
floor there had been a vault built for the interment of a leading 
family, the inscription on the covering slab reading: ‘‘ Margaret 
Hall, daughter of Sir John Hall, Bart., of Dunglass, buried 
March 31, 1721.” Be that as it may, the defective title led 
to the property being claimed by the owners, renewal of lease 
refused, and possession lost after a good deal of good money 
had been lost in the effort to retain it. 

Gallatley’s ministry came to an end by his transfer to Scotland 
as above. In addition he had published a ‘‘ Sermon preached 
at a National Fast, November 25, 1807,” and a volume on 
““ Wars and Rumours of Wars,” he having been a Chaplain to 
a Scottish Militia stationed in Newcastle. The congregation 
took refuge in a nearby undenominational Chapel, continuing 
in connection with the Relief. 


GROAT MARKET, LATER JOHN KNOX. 

The oldest documentary evidence of this, the oldest surviving 
English Presbyterian foundation in Newcastle, is the reference 
in a Church Deed of date 1708 registering ‘‘ Indentures of lease 
and re-lease’’ of which the earliest goes back to 1698, for the 
site on which the Groat Market Meeting was built in 1708, 
which points to the probability that the nucleus of its founders 
would be part of the dispersal at Close Gate on Gilpin’s death 
in 1699. Also that they would worship in a temporary or 
domestic building on the site till 1708. The “ Meeting” was 
really in Pudding Chase, with a long entry also from Groat 
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Market, a roomy building, capable of holding from 700 to 800 ; 
pulpit at south end, galleries round three sides, sounding board 
over the pulpit, pantile roof, invisible from the street, such an 
one as caused the late Dr. Merle D’Aubigné to tell our Synod 
“that what we lacked in England was visibility.” 

The registers date from 1720 and the Treasurer’s books from 
1708, three months after the building. In a later Trust Deed 
it is laid down that all Ministers and Office-bearers subscribe 
the Westminster Confession. The bookkeeping is noteworthy, 
the Treasurer working with five columns (halved), and there 
is a separate section for bad pence. There are some quaint 
entries :—‘‘ Oats for minister’s horse, 1/6,” “‘ Minister’s lodging, 
14/-,” “‘ to collecting Minister’s salary, £2 2s. 0d,” “‘ to collecting 
Seat Rents, {2 2s. 6d,” “‘to one quart Rum, 3/-,” “to one 
bottle ditto, 3/-”’ (in the interest of a rum-producing Colony— 
Jamaica), “‘ to closing up three windows, 14/- (Glass Tax), “‘ to 
Mary the Beadle, 3/-,” and the gem of the collection, “‘ to some- 
thing else, 7/4.” 

A unique feature of the congregation’s history is that there 
have been no secessions from it. There have always been 
prominent citizens in its Eldership, even in these early days 
when the membership was small, round about 200; e.g. James 
Dawson, Merchant, who gifted a silver Communion Service 
in 1725, and Martyn Bryson, a famous bookseller; at its 
foundation, 

“Martyn Bryson on Tyne Brigg, 
An upright, downright, honest Whig.” 

In the Newcastle Antiquarian Society’s Library in the Black 
Gate are three volumes of scrap books which include Groat 
Market in their content, and from which we have made gleanings, 
noting that one is tempted to linger among items like the 
foregoing, rather than the comings and goings of ministers. 

The first of these, and here I am filling what has hitherto 
been a blank, was a Rev. Mr. JOHNSTON, who seems to have 
taken a very active part in the formative period from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, as Minister or Probationer- 
in-Charge, anent whom much detail is lacking. (See p. 1341.) 

WILi1aM ARTHUR, the first regular minister, seems to have 
been a local man, ordained by the Newcastle Presbytery in 
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1708, who spent his life there, dying in 1757 on the eve of his 
Jubilee. His stipend at the beginning was {39 7s. 6d. until, 
in 1732, it was raised to £50. His Manse was in the street 
known as the Castle Garth, where it stood till recent years until 
demolished to help in the amenities of the Black Gate, In 
the early years he was much employed in raising the cost of 
the Meeting House and thought it a good year when he was 
able to write of £50 as the result of his labour. 

His successor, a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, was 
ANDREW OGILVIE, ordained by the Newcastle Presbytery on 
October 14th, 1759. The Call was signed by some one hundred 
and forty members and the stipend promised was £50. Inci- 
dental to it were these items :—‘‘ Mr. Ogilvie, £4,” “ lodgings, 
14/-,” “ horse, grass, etc., 12/2 for three Sundays.” He married 
Alice Lomax, grand-daughter of John Lomax, M.D., first minister 
of Howard Street, North Shields, and the original Call mentioned 
above is now in the possession of his great-grand-daughter, the 
widow of Mr. Maberly Phillip, the banker historian of New- 
castle. Keen on education, he had a day school built adjoining 
the Meeting in 1761. He had a presentation to Linton, Roxbro’ 
on July 31, 1781, where he lived till 1805. 

DaviID GRANT, a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Edinburgh to Newcastle, November 
14, 1781, and quickly gathered round him a large and influential 
congregation. While here he married the daughter of a local 
magnate, Mr. Thomas Mills, a memoir of whom was published 
by her husband at her death. He was also the author of several 
volumes of sermons which were popular in their day and which 
may still be met on occasions on the second-hand bookstalls. 
He began the practice with a sermon preached in the Tolbooth 
Church, Edinburgh, in February, 1779. He was translated to the 
Parish of Ettrick, in May, 1786, and later in the same year to 
that of Ochiltree, where he died in 1791. 

His was followed by the shorter ministry of JoHN ANDERSON, 
licensed by the Presbytery of Dundee in 1784 and ordained 
at Newcastle on September 12, 1786, translated to St. Clement’s, 
Dundee, in the third year of his ministry, and again to South 
Church St. Paul’s in 1803. 

A long vacancy followed till the settlement of Davip McINDOE 
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from Barrowstoness, ordained October 2, 1790, who rallied the 
flagging congregation, and for a generation the “ Meeting’ was 
crowded by intelligent worshippers. He won and kept the 
love of his people by attention to pastoral work, and the esteem 
of outsiders by his interest in philanthropic movements—Bible 
Society, Jubilee Schools, L.M.S. etc. He was the first local 
Secretary of the latter. A novelty in those days, he was a 
strong politician. A sermon on the French War, a volume 
of sermons and a pamphlet have come down to us. 


His latter days were clouded by a quarrel with an assistant, 
Wittiam NEWLANDS, M.A., and they both rushed into print. 
The discerning can see that the old man was finicky and probably 
ill to do with, the young one hasty and inconsiderate. Between 
them the cause suffered and the senior’s end was hastened. 
He died on April 17, 1826, and was buried at the Ballast Hills 
burial ground. It was on his promptings that the cause at 
Felton came into being, he having spent a holiday there. Born 
Glasgow, 1759, educated at the University there, “ sent down ” 
and licence suspended in 1785. Ordination was “ allowed” 
on September 29, 1790. 


RoBERT Kirk followed. ‘‘ Fasti’’ summarises his career. 
Born Glasgow, 1793, educated there and licensed by its Presby- 
tery, ordained by the Presbytery of Chirnside, August 11, and 
admitted by the Presbytery of Newcastle August 18, 1836. 
Demitted in 1843, became Assistant, St. Clement’s, Dundee, 
later Chaplain to the Town’s Hospital, Glasgow. Died Gourock, 
October 24, 1857. He began his Newcastle ministry, like his 
predecessor, active in all good causes. Like him also, he was 
later provided with a Colleague and Successor, but, as with 
him, the dual control did not work. He was ARCHIBALD 
Hunter, M.A., a licentiate of the Church of Scotland. Ordained 
Newcastle in 1839, and remained till the disruption in Scotland, 
when on September 27, 1843, he secured the living of Kirk- 
patrick Fleming, where he died a year later in 1844. The cause 
of disagreement with the senior minister has not transpired ; 
both seem to have been to blame, for the local record is that 
Kirk was “‘ bought out” at the same time for the sum of £275 
in the interest of a new start for the cause. 
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It was long in coming ; a vacancy of four years followed ; many 
were heard, some were called, none accepted, and plans of union 
between Groat Market, High Bridge and Blackett Street, later 
between Groat Market and High Bridge, came to naught. Then 
locations of some of the leading Evangelicals in Scotland, Somer- 
ville, Bonar, McCheyne, and our own William Burns were tried. 
Finally in 1847 Patrick L. Miitar, M.A., a Free Church of 
Scotland Minister from Wallacetown, Dundee, was inducted, 
March 25, 1847. His coming was life from the dead; the old 
Meeting with its out of date inconveniences was sold, and the 
new John Knox, on a site in Bewick Street opposite the Central 
Station, was opened by Dr. Bonar, of Kelso, in 1858, galleries 
added in 1860, in which year Mr. Millar was Moderator of the 
English Synod. He died April 16, 1866. His portrait is in 
the custody of the Historical Society, his memorial is in the 
vestibule of the present Church, his tombstone in Elswick 
Cemetery. 

He had a famous local man as Assistant in 1858-9 and locum 
tenens 1862-3, whose repute later became national and inter- 
national, Marcus Dops, D.D., who during the latter years 
preached in John Knox the discourses he later garnered into 
the volume “The Prayer that teaches to Pray.”. Read his 
letters from his lodging in Blenheim Street, from the ‘‘ smoke 
box,” as he calls Newcastle, to his sister Marcia: ‘‘ I am guide, 
philosopher and friend to half the folk in the congregation, 
best beloved of all the old wives in the neighbourhood till I 
feel quite a hypocrite.” 

Davip Lowe, from the Free Church of Scotland, Beith, was 
inducted the year following, from the same ecclesiastical nest 
and with the same theological outlook as his predecessor, a 
good Hebrew scholar, great evangelical, as a preacher a bit 
on the “ weepy” side,—like the student who thought “he 
would greet in ‘Guthrie’.” He was handicapped by an extra- 
ordinary pulpit manner, his gyrations alarming to strangers, if 
reassuring to the ordinary hearers. But his translation to 
London Road, Glasgow, 1888, was a distinct loss to Newcastle. 

The long and gracious ministry of ALEXANDER PHIMISTER, 
M.A., from Gordon, from 1882 till his resignation, 1919, and death 
in 1921, followed, during which the removal was made from the 
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centre to the suburbs of what is now the city. In him the 
ministerial role flowered into something approaching the ideal. 
Certainly he was that in the Chair of Synod of 1908. He was 
once described by an Anglican friend as “the saintliest man 
in Newcastle.” Hence he has been hard to follow in the pulpit 
and congregation of John Knox, and it is a tribute to his 
successors that they were recently described as ‘“‘at the peak 
of their history temporal and spiritual as a congregation.” 

These successors have been ROBERT ROBERTSON, M.A., B.D., 
1919-24, presently of Cavendish Road, Leeds, WALTER S. Watt, 
M.A., presently of Arthurlie Church of Scotland, Barrhead, 
Ian R. N. MILLER, M.A., who has a Levitical pedigree second 
to none in our Communion, now at Oxford, and the present 
minister, F. D. McCoNnNeELL, M.A. 


GARTH HEADS. 

Garth Heads was the fourth congregation in Evans’ lists of 
1715-29. These lists are fairly reliable as far as the North was 
concerned, being compiled by the minister of Hand Alley Presby- 
terian congregation in London, the information for the district 
furnished by John Nesbit, minister of Hare Court Meeting, 
London, 1691-1727, a native of Newcastle. The date of its 
foundation is a little uncertain, but we know from evidence in 
the famous Hewley case that there were only three in existence 
in 1710, hence it must date from soon after that, especially as 
the first minister had been settled before 1715. The first regular 
Meeting House was not built till 1722, previous to that they met 
in a domestic building adapted for worship. The location was 
at the head of the Garth or gardens overlooking what was later 
known as the New Road, on a site adjoining and just east of a 
building still in existence, the Keelman’s Hospital. 

Evans gives WILLIAM HoLBroox as the first minister, an 
“‘ Academy man,” as they were known from the places of their 
training, which had for Protestant Dissenters replaced the closed 
Universities. He was in all probability a son of Richard Holbrook, 
the ejected minister of Oldham. He returned to his native 
Lancashire and was followed by a local man, RoGER STODDART. 
Educated at a Scottish University, he was ordained to Bavington 
in Northumberland, in 1689, where his congregation comprised 
some 300 hearers, including 12 County voters, and translated 
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to Garth Heads in 1722, after having been at Bavington for a 
generation. He did not long survive the building of the 
“‘ Meeting,” in 1722, dying September 9th, 1725. 

The Stoddarts were people of means, a brother was Vicar of 
Chollerton in 1733, and a son, William, was ordained in 1707 
as the first regular minister of Wellington Street, now represented 
by St. John’s, South Shields. The Shields minister had pur- 
chased the estate of Carham-on-Tweed early in the eighteenth 
century, built a Presbyterian Meeting House up against the gable 
of the Parish Church, and “‘ got away with it.” 

Stoddart was followed at Garth Heads by another local man, 
ROBERT Mark, also a licentiate of the Northumberland Presbytery 
and a member of a Morpeth family. Their pedigree is given in 
the Newcastle Antiquarian Society ‘‘ Proceedings,’ Vol. VII, 
p. 175. He was ordained at Bavington for Garth Heads, as was 
common in those days, in 1726, and was there till 1733. He died 
prematurely in the latter year, buried in the old ‘‘ Whig” burial 
ground in Percy Street. The register has “ 1733, Robert Marr, 
minister, Garth Heads, bur.” 

JOHN SOMERVILLE followed, a Scots licentiate. Ordained to a 
charge there, he came to England later in life with a family, 
several of whom held charges there—himself, his son, Thomas, 
who succeeded him, James and Robert, who were at Swalwell 
and Neshopeburn, in Weardale, where there is a memorial to 
their memory in St. John’s Chapel churchyard. John, son, 
ministered the last ten years of his life here (he had previously 
been at Stow), dying in 1743. 

THOMAS SOMERVILLE entered the Divinity Hall of the Secession 
Church in 1739, and after his training there and some twelve 
months as a Probationer was called to succeed his father in 1743. 
“‘ Fasti”’ says for some years he was the only Secession trained 
man in England. Just a year after his settlement he, along 
with a section of the congregation, decided to throw in their lot 
with the Secession and for some years he was Secession, Burgher 
and Anti-Burgher, returning to his old charge in 1759, where 
he remained till his death, preceded by his retirement, in 1771. 
His memorial in the Ballast Hills burial ground has ‘Sacred 
to the Memory of the Rev. Thomas Somerville, who died Jan. 8, 
1788, in the 68 year of his age.” 
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RoBERT Cowan’s family originally hailed from Scotland. 
Two of the sons had prepared for the Ministry. Robert, 
after his Arts Course, went to the Anti-Burgher Divinity Hall 
with the idea of the Mission field, but receiving a Call from Garth 
Heads in his own town settled in 1771, after ordination by the 
local Presbytery, and James, licensed by the same Court, settled 
at Colinsburgh, one of the early Relief congregations. He had 
a stormy career during his twenty-three years in Scotland, dying 
in 1794. The Westminster College Library has “ Sermons on 
important subjects with some account of the life and character 
of James Cowan, of Colinsburgh, 1738—1795.”” Robert on the 
other hand had a talent for languages, reading his daily portion 
in the original tongues. He published as least three volumes 
of sermons locally. But his studious and unpractical nature 
unfitted him for the task of keeping a congregation together. 

The “‘ Meeting,” too big for the handful of people, was partially 
adapted as a dwelling house and leased to the minister’s sons, who 
converted the whole into workshops on their father’s death in 
1803, and the site was eventually cleared to make way for the 
Royal Jubilee School to commemorate George III’s reign in 1850. ” 
His memorial is in the Ballast Hills burial ground, “‘ Burial place 
of the Rev. Robert Cowan, 28 years minister of Garth Heads 
Meeting House, died May 20, 1803, aged 69.” The Meeting 
had its beginning and end within a century of time but in that 
period gave birth to two causes, which still continue. 


SILVER STREET. 

Newcastle had a “‘ Meeting ’’ so named, as well as London. 
The historian says that “ it came into the possession of a recently 
formed body of Presbyterians in 1744."" But it, or rather the 
building on the same site, had an ecclesiastical history long prior 
to that. 

In 1679 Thomas Storey, Quaker, in his ‘‘ Journal,” speaks of 
standing on the stairhead of an upper room and listening to a 
sermon. And, prior to that again, that was the location of the 
Conventicle ministered to by William Durant from the ejection 
till his death in 1681, the Malt Loft of Ann Jefferson in Alice Street. 
It was the Independent centre from which they went to join 
with the Presbyterians under Dr. Gilpin afterwards, and to 
which they returned when Thomas Barnes was ordained over 
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them in 1699, continuing till his death in 1731, where they are 
noted in Evans’ Lists in 1729 with 100 hearers. Brand, writing 
a decade later, mentions William Leighton as minister of the 
Independents worshipping in precisely the same locality. Con- 
veyance of site dates from Edward VI'‘s time, Deeds from 1706, 
probably its date of conversion from its original use, and 1744, 
after the end of Leighton’s ministry, when there was a recon- 
struction or a taking over by the Presbyterians. One notes 
before leaving this period of conjecture for that of certitude 
how suited the site was during the troublous times, having at 
least four ‘‘ doors of escape” into Pilgrim Street, Silver Street, 
Pandon, and the Stockbridge. The registers date back to 1746 
at Somerset House. 

GEORGE OciLviEz, M.A., was the first Presbyterian minister, 
a native of Aboyne, a graduate of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and a Probationer of the Church of Scotland. Ordained by the 
local Presbytery in 1744, he remained till his death on April 21st 
1765, aged 57. There were many little incidents in his time, and 
that of his successors, which point to the survival of the Inde- 
pendent strain in the membership ; for instance, two years before 
his death he “ protested against the assumption of authority 
on the part of a Presbytery meeting at Alnwick.” He was 
somewhat unconventional and on drowsy Sabbath afternoons 
“would caa’ his snuff mull round the east and west galleries as 
needed ’’ He married a daughter of Andrew Wilson, M.D., 
and a grand-daughter of Gabriel Wilson, M.A., Parish minister 
of Maxton, and at his death he left some bequests to his 
congregation. 

JAMEs SHIELD, a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, who had 
been ordained to a Presbyterian congregation at Cotherston, 
near Barnard Castle, now Congregational, was inducted at Silver 
Street in July, 1765. Although his Call was signed by over 300 
members there must have been an opposing minority who had 
fixed their affections on one who became, if not famous, then 
notorious, in Newcastle—James Murray, then at Alnwick. With 
him as their first minister they founded the High Bridge Meeting, 
of which more anon. Then the Independent leaven began to 
work, resulting in a withdrawal in 1770, worshipping first in a 
temporary building, then in a Chapel in the Postern, which 
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eventually became Independent. Shield was drowned on a 
voyage from Sunderland in 1784 but in February, 1784, a Colleague 
and Successor had been appointed, namely 


ADAM LAIDLAW, licentiate of the Church of Scotland, ordained 
St. John’s, South Shields, in 1782, translated to Silver Street two 
years later—‘‘a successful teacher of the Latin.’’ Robert 
Morrison, later the Chinese missionary, was one of his pupils, 
and at a later date Thomas Binney, who was to be the “Patriarch” 
of London Nonconformity, and Richard Fletcher, later of Mel- 
bourne, who were all sons of Newcastle Elders. They attended 
what would now be described as a Young Men’s Bible Class. A 
good story is told of Binney’s popularity in the district. Years 
after, when he had attained eminence at the “ Weigh House,” 
on passing through Pandon, when the name over a public house 
suggested an old schoolfellow, he pushed down his hat, pulled 
up his coat collar, went in and found his friend atteading a bar 
full of customers. He hailed him over their astonished heads 
in the deepest notes of his organ-like voice. But the landlord 
was not taken aback. “ Bless me if it isn’t Tommy Binney!” 
Then the old Adam spoke up, “‘ What’ll ye hev, Tommy?” 


Laidlaw’s long ministry terminated by his translation to 
Kirton Parish, Roxbro’, on August 28th, 1818. His widow’s 
memorial is in Jesmond Old Cemetery recording her death in 
1837, aged 87. 


Wiri1am B. SmitH, M.A., succeeded. A licentiate of the 
Church of Scotland, a graduate of Edinburgh University, who had 
been Classical Professor at Belfast, he was ordained August 31st, 
1818, after a short assistantship, and in 1826 a move was made. 


Silver Street, in spite of its name, had deteriorated first to 
poverty, later to something worse. A site was secured at the 
corner of Blackett Street—the Y.M.C.A. stands on it now. 
It cost £168 and the Church £2,150. One of the first gatherings 
in it was the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England, 
September 8th, 1826, the precursor of that which met ten years 
afterwards and ever since. The minister had accepted financial 
responsibility for the venture, offering to place his resignation 
with the office-bearers in the event of their being unable to 
meet the mortgage interest, and his hopes of large accessions 
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both in members and funds not being realised the inevitable 
happened and he shuffled off the ministerial coil! 

THOMAS THOMPSON, a distinguished student and literary man, 
was located as Preacher-in-Charge, September 8th, 1828, till 
April 14th, 1829, when he went to Australia, where he rose to 
some eminence, and finally WILLIAM ANDERSON, a Scots licentiate, 
was ordained, June 24th, 1829, admitted a month later, and the 
end came with his resignation, February 7th, 1831, the cause 
being unable to maintain a minister. The Independents took 
over its liabilities, aided by an influx from another cause in the 
town. They had faith in its position, which time justified. 
It was rebuilt in 1859 for £4,000, and renamed St. James’, for 
which it is said they canonised one of their deacons. Finally 
the present St. James’ in Northumberland Road was built in 1884, 
at a cost of some £18,000, more than double what they received 
from the Y.M.C.A. for the old site. 

St. James’ is the most influential of the half-dozen causes 
which the Congregationalists have had at one time and another 
in the City, and its church is their Cathedral. I believe that two 
sons of Robert Moffat, the missionary, were in its membership, 
and its ministerial roll includes such well known names as Guiness 
Rogers, Henry Batchelor, J. H. Jowett, D.D., and D. L. Ritchie, 
B.D. Old Silver Street was sold to the Primitive Methodists 
in 1825 for £305, and stood till recent times as a factory. 


PARK ROAD. 

Ut to 1870, Erskine was the only congregation in the 
west end of Newcastle, and in that year the English Presbyterian 
Presbytery of the City secured a site on Park Road, a main 
avenue running up the hill from the river bank, placing an iron 
building upon it, transferring a Mission attached to John Knox 
to it, placing it in charge of six Elders, three from Trinity and 
three from John Knox. For a while all went well, the Sabbath 
School under Mr. Hall of John Knox was large and flourishing, 
and they felt justified in going forward to the congregating 
of the cause and the settlement of a minister, WILLIAM 
FAIRWEATHER, M.A., a Free Church of Scotland product, who 
was inducted in 1873. 

Soon after the cause began to wane. A mistake had been 
made. The minister lacked push and energy needed in an 
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extension charge, and did not attract the people. In 188] he 
removed to Swalwell, and in 1886, having married the daughter 
of a wealthy Elder in the Church of Scotland, he secured a 
charge at Montrose. 


The cause dwindling to next to nothing, one of the promoters, 
the late Alex. McBride, was appointed by the Presbytery to 
close it. He tells the story: ‘At the closing service in the 
evening, in conferring with the Precentor as to the praise, I 
said, ‘We will begin with the 67th Psalm,’ ‘ Lord bless and 
pity us,’ to which he assented ‘most appropriate.’ It was a 
cold stormy night, the wind howling through the more than 
half-empty place.” 


The iron church was sold to the Wesleyans, the site to the 
Swedenborgians, who erected a stone church upon it. What 
was left of the proceeds went to the cost of the site of Arthur’s 
Hill. The Communion Plate—replated—went to that congrega- 
tion also. The Presbytery’s safe has in one volume the Roll 
of Members of Park Road, also receipt from the Rev. John Black, 
General Secretary of the Church, for the Minute Book of Park 
Road from June 6th, 1870, to January 6, 1886, receipt dated 
October 21, 1886. 


II. CHURCH OF SCOTLAND FOUNDATIONS. 


I write the above caption with diffidence, for I believe with 
the late Dr. John Stoughton, the Congregational historian, 
that “all existing ‘Scotch Churches’ in England a century old 
are of English foundation and that from the first they invited 
ministers from among their northern bretheren,” and that it 
was not till the Disruption in Scotland, with its repercussions 
in England, that any one party said to the other “ stand thou 
on that side, for on this am I.’”’ Of the three such in Newcastle 
only one has survived, and it was a divided cause at the 
Disruption. 

SANDGATE MEETING. 


Sandgate Meeting, now represented by ‘“‘ TRINITY” and 
“THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND,”’—at intermediate stages 
known as Wall Knoll Chapel and the Caledonian Church. The 
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foundation date is 1731 and it only missed inclusion in Evans’ 
Lists by a couple of years. 

At the beginning of the 18th century there were only two 
sections of Newcastle outside the town wall, Sidgate—now 
Percy Street-—and Sandgate, the latter the outflow from the 
East rivergate, as Close Gate was from the West. Apart from 
the Keelmen at Sandgate shore, it was like the Castle Garth, 
largely a Scottish colony, in this case of the poorer sort, but, 
poor or otherwise, the Scot in those days at least was devoted 
to his Kirk. 

We first hear of them in Meeting House Entry, a place within 
living memory, the fifteenth entry on the north side of Sand- 
gate going east, sometimes known ‘as Ebenezer Entry, and 
Somerville’s Entry, still there but now in ruins. It was a 
domestic building adapted for worship. Probably the congrega- 
tion had been in existence some little time when they were able 
to open their first ‘‘ Meeting ’’ and call their first Minister. 

The latter was GzorGE Bruce, M.A., a native of Banff, born 
1701, graduate of Edinburgh University in Arts and Divinity. 
He was a licentiate of Dalkeith Presbytery and a schoolmaster 
at Forglen, previous to his faring south, having failed to 
secure a parish in Scotland. He reached Newcastle and a 
group of hearers gathered round him in Sandgate who in time 
gave him a Call, and he was ordained over them by the Dalkeith 
Presbytery at Dalkeith on August 13, 1734. 

Ten years later he published in Newcastle a volume on 
“Personal Religion,” and in 1745 was presented to the living 
of Minto, Hawick, and in July, 1765, to that of Dunbar, where 
he died in 1795, aged 94. He was looked upon as an able and 
respectable clergyman, whose handicap was that his voice was 
too weak to be heard in a large building. It was that which 
at Dunbar gave rise to the Secession cause there. In later 
life he was a man of means, kept a tutor in his family, and at 
his death several benefactions were left to parish schools in 
Scotland. 

JouN Murray, a native of Dalkeith, was licensed by the Presby- 
tery of Haddington, October 23, 1735, and ordained at Newcastle 
July 1, 1746. All we know of him are his coming and going, 
the latter on presentation to the Parish of Heriot, Dalkeith, 
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May 7, 1756, where he died on April 26, 1793, in his 86th 
year of age and 47th of ministry. His successor was JAMES 
RICHARDSON, one of the Masters at Watson’s Hospital, Edin- 
burgh, licensed by that Presbytery, and ordained by that of 
Newcastle on August 10, 1756, and so successful was his ministry 
as to render the building necessary by which the congregation 
was long known, Wall Knoll Chapel, built at the intersection 
of the Town and the Roman Walls. Of Richardson we only 
know of his building the new Meeting, seating some 500, and 
clearing off the debt between 1765 and his translation to the 
Parish of Makerston, Kelso, June 14, 1785, where he died in 
1806 in his 50th year of ministry. 

ALEXANDER GIBSON, a Scottish licentiate, had been ordained 
Colleague and Successor in 1780. What we know of him is 
much to his credit. Offered an augmentation of salary, which 
points to a measure of prosperity, he spent it in providing 
Communion Plate which bears date 1785, tokens W.K. 1782, 
and erecting a gallery. There were two galleries in the 
“‘ Meeting,” one flat and the other sloped. Gibson was liberal 
also in another sense, for he was advertised on one occasion 
to preach in the Unitarian Meeting in Hanover Square, and was 
only prevented by the remonstrances of his Elders taking an 
extreme form. He was Clerk of the Presbytery for some years 
and one of the first to start a weekly fellowship meeting in his 
congregation. Wall Knoll in Gibson’s time gave two men to 
the Ministry, a Mr. Lee, of Sunderland, and Mr. McKane, Wark- 
worth. He died in Newcastle and was buried in the ‘‘ Whigs’ ” 
burial ground in Sidgate. 

His successor, HucH CouLTER, a Scottish licentiate, was 
ordained by the Newcastle Presbytery at Wall Knoll in 1786, 
where he continued till his death and burial in Newcastle on 
on November 5, 1800. The parents of Thomas Binney and 
Richard Fletcher were Elders in Coulter’s time. Thomas Binney 
himself told a contemporary, the late Rev. David Fotheringham, 
an ex-Moderator, that had the Presbyterians had a Divinity 
Hall of their own he would never have gone elsewhere. He 
used to pay an annual visit to our Church at Felton during his 
friend the late Alex. Hoy’s ministry, and baptised his children 
the late well-known Newcastle Elder, R. J. Hoy, among them. 
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Next, ANDREW Rosson, a local man and a licentiate of the 
Church of Scotland, licensed by the Duns Presbytery and 
ordained by the Newcastle one on April 22, 1801, whose ministry 
was a long struggle with ill-health, which brought about his 
resignation in 1828. He had an assistant, a man later of some 
note, WILLIAM NIxoN, who later was ordained at Hexham 
1831 (June 14) and translated to Montrose, in 1833. He 
adhered to the Free Church at the Disruption. In 1868 he 
was its Moderator and had his D.D. from Princeton, U.S.A. 
He was one of the founders of the “‘ Widows and Orphans Fund 
for Dissenting Ministers in the North,” and remained a member 
till his death. Its administration was from North Shields. 

JoHN GRAHAM, originally a preacher among the Methodists 
in Arbroath, where he founded a cause which with their 
minister adhered to the Relief Synod in 1826, coming to 
England to raise funds to complete their building, preached 
in Newcastle. Called in 1828 to Wall Knoll. Inducted the 
same year, remaining till 1837, when he was translated to Regent 
Place, Glasgow, thence to Duke Street. In September, 1845, 
cut off from the United Presbyterian Presbytery there for 
declining their authority in a process against him for libel, he 
led a secession, formed an Independent congregation, and built 
a church in Barrack Street, and died September 26, 1862, in 
his 60th year. In turn Methodist, Relief, English Presbyterian, 
secessionist and Independent, ‘‘ everything by turns and nothing 
long.” 

In Newcastle there followed WILLIAM GRAHAM, a licentiate of 
the Church of Scotland. Ordained at Wall Knoll in 1837, his 
was a successful ministry and his congregation in 1841 did him 
the honour of asking him to lay the foundation stone of their 
third building, the Caledonian Church in Argyle Street. Two 
years later, on the eve of the Disruption, Graham was translated 
to the Parish of Lockwinnock, Paisley. 

The supply from Scotland having dried up, they called 
WILLIAM BLAcKwoop, licentiate and minister of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church, who was inducted in 1844, whose Irish 
eloquence soon taxed the accommodation of the chapel seated 
for 800. But the repercussions of the Disruption in Scotland 
were being felt in England; claim was laid to a number of 
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their churches, the Caledonian among them, which Law Courts 
upheld. So the majority, along with the minister, withdrew, 
leaving the building, Communion Plate, etc., to the remnant. 
Perhaps the sacrifice had not quite its face value as one 
authority says: “A chapel was rented to the Church of Scot- 
land from the ‘N.E.R.’ for £40 per annum from thence till 
they vacated it in 1892.” 

From that date the Church of Scotland congregation in New- 
castle worshipped till 1905 in the Geographical Institute, Barras 
Bridge, till the opening of their present church in Sandyford 
Road in that year. The roll of ministry since has been :— 
1845, ANDREW Broom; 1862, RoBERT THomsoNn; 1868, G. C. 
Watt; 1879, Gro. CAMPBELL; 1880, DONALD COGSWELL; 
1883, WM. MALcoLm; 1887, Wm. BoE; 1888, Wm. C. FRASER ; 
1897, ALEx. CosKERY, M.A.; 1904, J. C. BANNERMAN, M.A. ; 
1910, J. E. Spence, M.A.; 1918, Jonn HENDERSON McKENZIE ; 
1925, Gro. E. THomson, M.A., B.D.; 1930, Horace R. A. 
Puitp, M.B., Ch.B. 

After the Disruption the majority, along with Mr. Blackwood, 
hired the Music Hall in Nelson Street, and in the same year 
bought a site in New Bridge Street, paying the hitherto record 
price of {1 per square yard for it. John Dobson was the 
architect, the Hon. Fox Maude laid the foundation stone in 
November, 1846. Trinity Church was opened by Drs. Hamilton 
and Cooke. In 1850 Mr. Blackwood resigned and went to the 
U.S.A. where he rose to eminence as Dr. Blackwood of 
Philadelphia, where he died in 1893, from which town the present 
writer had a letter from a grandson, himself in his 84th year, 
recently, asking for pictures of old and new Trinity and any 
remembrances of his grandfather for that wonderful American 
collection, the family scrap book. 

Tuomas Duncan, M.A., who followed, came from the Free 
Church, Lockerbie, in 1850. He was a masculine man physically 
and mentally, but in his later years a great sufferer from rheu- 
matism. He had in consequence several assistants, the late 
Dr. KENNEDY, MoorRE, SYLVESTER, McCLELLAND, and a son 
of Dr. GuTHRIE of Edinburgh. To avoid climbing the long 
pulpit stair they had a moveable floor fixed to hoist and lower 
him. One day John Kelly, of Hebburn, late Secretary of the 
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‘R.T.S.’ was the preacher, and the text was “A little while 
and ye shall see me no more,’”’ when on a sudden all that was 
to be seen of him was a pair of hands clinging frantically to the 
edge of the pulpit. Someone had been fooling with the bolt 
of the lift. Mr. Duncan died in 1860. There is a memorial 
in the old cemetery. 

Tuomas WILLIAM Brown, M.A., D.D., came from the Free 
Church of Alva to succeed, in 1861, a man of solid ability, 
retiring and modest, remaining till 1874, when for health reasons 
he accepted a Call to Jersey. His Alma Mater, St. Andrew’s, 
gave him his D.D., and the Synod made him its Moderator in 
1871. He died 1893. 

The ever to be remembered ministry of the late Joun BRowN 
MEHARRY, D.D., followed. He camé from Armagh, Ireland, 
to Trinity in 1875, was translated to London in 1888, resigned 
in 1909, dying in 1916. There have been brilliant Irishmen 
in the north before and since—Porter, Blackwood, Rentoul, 
Ross, Smyth Wood and Wylie—some of them secured in an 
experimental search for another Meharry. Such was NATHANIEL 
A. Ross, LL.D., in 1888, from Reading. The present commo- 
dious building, the new Trinity, erected from the sale of the 
old Trinity, was opened in 1896, during his ministry. He went 
to South Africa in 1901, dying in 1913. 

In recent times were the long ministry of J. H. MACONACHIE, 
1903-28 ; Ww. McINTyRE, 1928-33; and union with College 
Road in 1933 with C. C. GoopLet, M.A. 


HIGH BRIDGE. 

The High Bridge Meeting, site secured in 1765, Meeting opened 
the following year, was founded, as one authority says, by some 
earnest minded Presbyterians connected with Silver Street for 
the ministry of James Murray. It was in High Bridge, then 
open ground to the North and West, now in the section of that 
thoroughfare between Grey and Pilgrim Streets. The Meeting, 
itself behind a public house, now business premises, but still 
approached by a narrow tunnel-like entrance, the original door 
and steps still in use, seated 600. 

“Fasti” gives this notice of the first minister : “JAMES MURRAY, 
born Fawns, Garlston, Berwickshire, in 1732, educated and 
licensed by the University and Presbytery of Edinburgh, April 
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28, 1760. He was for a long time tutor with Wm. Wadell, of 
Monson, Belford, whose daughter, Sarah, he married. In 1761 
became Assistant to John Sayers at Bondgate Presbyterian 
Meeting, Alnwick, which he left with a section to found Bailiff- 
gate Meeting in the same town in 1764. In 1765 he was a 
candidate at Silver Street, from which a section of the congrega- 
tion called him to the new foundation at High Bridge, where 
he remained till his death January 28, 1782. Had a successful 
ministry and a high output from his pen.” 

Thomas Bewick, the wood engraver, describes him as “cheerful 
and facetious, sociable, pleasant, an agreeable companion.” 
Much of his writing was to the lowbrows of his time and much 
of his preaching to the gallery, but for seventeen years his was 
the outstanding ministerial personality in Newcastle, and when 
he died the “‘ Newcastle Chronicle’’ had the following :— 

“Is Murray gone? Alas! too true! 

Ye Tory Priests rejoice ! 

Far more that letter’d champion knew 
Than half the foes of vice; 

Ye High Bridge Protestants beware 
Whom in his place ye chuse, 

Lest all his learning, all his care 
In simple choice ye lose.” 

The scribe’s warning was not without reason. Either from 
“simple”’ choice or because Murray was too hard to follow 
his two successors were gone in three years. After a temporary 
ministry for some months by a Church of Scotland licentiate, 
ALLEN CARNFORTH was inducted. He was a licentiate of the 
Church of Scotland who had accepted a charge in the Relief 
Synod at Kilsyth, ordained there April 8, 1778, but deposed 
January 4, 1779.. 

Inducted to High Bridge in 1783, resigning in 1785, the 
manner of his going, if not his coming, is worthy of note. 
When he married a widow with thirteen children, the office- 
bearers, who evidently thought that a salary of £73 6s. 8d. had 
its limitations, remonstrated with him on his folly. He took 
umbrage, resigned and took his nucleus with him across the 
river to found the cause in Gateshead, now Park Terrace. 
The same year High Bridge at this stage left the local 
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Presbytery, transferring to that of Berwick, who inducted the 
next minister, GEORGE LOGAN, licentiate of the Church of 
Scotland. Ordained April 27, and inducted July 22, 1785, he 
led the congregation in a plain path till his transfer to the Parish 
of Ardock, July 18, 1793. 

Joun Hutton followed from the same ecclesiastical nest. 
Ordained April 6, 1794, he made his ministry the centre of a 
large and attached congregation. He was Clerk of his 
Presbytery from 1801-5, in which year he demitted his charge 
on September 24, and was under suspension from thence till 
1808, when he died in Scotland. Robert Morrison, the future 
missionary, was a boy in the congregation during Hutton’s 
ministry, a bit of an infant prodigy of whom the minister was 
very proud. One wonders if the latter’s getting “‘ off the rails” 
in the matter of intemperance was a factor in the former’s 
excursion into the “far country” from which happily he soon 
returned. Morrison’s father was an elder at High Bridge and 
the family were long connected with it. His sister, Hannah, 
to whom some of the letters in his ‘‘ Memoirs” are written, 
was there till its closing, and was one of the remnant who joined 
the U.P. St. George’s in its formative period at High Bridge 
later. The family burial place was at the Ballast Hills burial 
ground. 

THoMAS LOCKERBIE, a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, 
followed. Ordained July 7, 1808, he had a guaranteed stipend 
of £100 with a house and garden, increasing by instalments of 
£5 per annum. The location of the second manse does not 
transpire ; the first was in Lisle Street, first on the right up 
Northumberland Street. Lockerbie did not live up to his 
privileges in the matter of stipend, accepting a presentation 
to Glasgow, first to Cryston on April 25, 1811, afterwards to 
Cadden Parish. Another noted local name at this period at 
High Bridge was the boy Eneas McKenzie, one of the historians 
of Newcastle, whose family ‘‘ belonged.” 

PETER FERGUS is the next on the roll, a student and 
licentiate of Glasgow Presbytery, ordained November 12, 1811, 
ministering till his death December 7, 1834, and burial in St. 
Andrew’s Churchyard. He was an emotional preacher with a 
sob in his voice, who outlived his popularity during his 23 years 
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in Newcastle. The family remained in the district, a grand- 
daughter, who married G. R. Dransfield, a local solicitor, died 
in 1934, a century after her grandfather. 

PETER Morrison, elected Assistant and Successor on July 
7, 1834, came from the Secession, and later the Church of 
Scotland, licensed by the Glasgow Presbytery of that Church, 
and he went, in 1840, by way of Auchterarder, later to Saline 
Parish. 

PETER R. Sawyer, from Lanark, student and licentiate of 
the Church of Scotland, was ordained March 10, 1840, but de- 
mitted October 10, 1843, on his adhering to the Free Church, 
in which he was minister at Gargunnock, from 1843 till 1873, 
dying in 1885. 

Then followed an interval when abortive efforts at union were 
made till 1846, when Jonas LEsLIE PorTER, M.A., LL.D., was 
settled. He was the son of a Donegal farmer, educated Glasgow 
and New College, Edinburgh, graduate of Glasgow, LL.D. of 
Belfast, licensed by the Presbytery of Derry in 1844, ordained 
High Bridge, February 25th, 1846. He was son-in-law, and 
for a time Assistant, to Dr. Henry Cooke, of Belfast, before 
coming to Newcastle, from which he went, in 1849, to 
Damascus as a missionary of the Irish Presbyterian Church. 
In 1860 he was elected Professor of Biblical Criticism 
at the Belfast College, Moderator of Irish Assembly in 1875, 
and Principal of Queen’s College, Belfast. In 1889 he died 
there, March 6. High Bridge caught him young at the beginning 
of his literary and ministerial career. 

A. J. Parsons was located at High Bridge in 1850 for some 
little time, but he quarrelled with the Berwick Presbytery of 
the Church of Scotland and left to become a missionary in 
Egypt. 

Then came the end. It had been coming for years. 
Shrinkage in membership, the location where the members 
had to run the gauntlet of the frequenters of the public house, 
made it impossible. The dispersal was in 1852. The building 
was taken over by trustees acting for the Church of Scotland, 
who rented it to the U.P. split from Blackett Street, which 
later was, and still is, known as St. George’s, and finally, with 
the consent of the Charity Commissioners, sold, the proceeds 
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being claimed by the Church of Scotland in Sandyford in aid 
of the building fund of their new Church in 1905. 


BLACKETT STREET. 

This congregation was founded in 1820 and met first in the 
Butchers’ Hall in the Friars, one of the old trade guild halls. 
In the following year they built what was known as the Scotch 
Church, Blackett Street, facing the site of the later St. James’, 
now the Y.M.C.A. premises. Seven years later the Church, 
a brick building, was set back to the new street line and faced 
with stone, the congregation receiving from the Corporation 
the sum of £100 towards the expense. It held some 650 sittings. 

The first minister was JAMES SMELLIE, M.A., a graduate and 
licentiate of the Glasgow Presbytery. He was ordained in the 
Meeting Room, the Church not being opened till 1822. He 
remained till December 29, 1825, when he was translated to 
the Parish of Crosshill. 

Joun Locxnart, LL.D., licentiate of the Church of Scotland, 
followed. He was ordained by the Glasgow Presbytery to 
Newcastle, March 2, 1826; a man of distinguished appearance, 
tall and of fine physique, and, what was of more importance, 
a scholar of repute. Yet the cause did not prosper; little 
accession to its membership. Dr. Lockhart was that most 
objectionable of ministers—a ‘“‘ high clerical.’”’ A high church- 
man they might have appreciated. He held that, even in the 
Sunday School, teaching was the prerogative of the ministry. 
Hence the discerning can draw their own conclusions from the 
fact that he demitted his charge on September 20, 1843, 
“preaching his farewell sermon in a private room.” 

A man like him looks for trouble, and on his being elected 
as Colleague and Successor to Dr. Cummings at the Parish 
Church at Fraserburgh, in 1846, where his settlement 
was anticipated to be of great advantage to the parish, it turned 
out sad in the extreme, and a case was raised in the Presbytery 
on the instigation of the Senior Colleague, ending in his deposition 
in 1852. He had loyal support from his housekeeper, Jean 
Black, in the investigation, who would make no admissions. 
Losing his temper with her, the Moderator broke out: 
“Woman! Have you, or have you not, ever seen Dr. Lock- 
hart under the influence of drink ?’’ Fairly ‘‘ up against it,” 
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Jean retorted: ‘‘ Moderator! Wull ye tell me whatna’ member 
o’ this Presbytery I’ve no’ seen under the influence of drink ? ’’ 
He evidently returned to Newcastle district, ‘‘ supplying” at 
one of our Hexham Churches from 1855-57. The family burial 
place is in the Westgate Hill burial ground, where the memorial 
stone reads :— 
“In memory of John Lockhart, LL.D., who died 

February 13, 1870, and of Jane Oliver, his wife, 

who died February 4, 1837, and of his three children 

who died in infancy. Also of Jane Ann Lockhart, 

his daughter, who died December 21, 1865, and 

was interred in Hexham Cemetery.” 

Perhaps the story on the stone helps to explain the story 
of the minister. With his leaving Newcastle the cause came 
to an end. The Church was sold to the Congregation of the 
U.P. Church migrating from the Close Meeting, who rebuilt 
it in stone in 1858, in the form in which it stood for many years 
as Blackett Street Church, till they in turn disposed of it at 
a price which enabled them to build the imposing premises in 
College Road, in 1902, which again in turn they vacated and 
sold to Armstrong College authorities on their union with Trinity 
Congregation in 1933, in Trinity. 


— 


Note, p. 114. Calamy mentions a Rev. John Johnston as a 
minister in Northumberland. 
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Presbyteriana. 


GENEVA BIBLE NOTES. 


The Geneva Bible has acquired its customary designation 
from the fact that the first edition, 1560, was produced in 
Geneva. It was a remarkable production, being a translation 
by Englishmen ‘‘according to the Ebrue and Greke, and con- 
ferred with the best translations in divers languages.” The 
word “best” was significant, implying an avoidance of the 
Vulgate and similar sources. The feature which brought it 
into popular favour was its marginal notes. They were described 
as ‘‘most profitable annotations upom the hard places; and 
other things.” The other things consisted of notes that were 
doctrinal, anti-papal and anti-magisterial. The Bishops’ Bible, 
first edition 1568, also had notes, toning down those of the 
Geneva Bible, but one at least was from the Geneva Bible on 
II Peter ii, 3: “‘it is certain that the Pope is not the successor 
of Simon Peter, but of Simon Magus.” There were also notes 
in the Geneva Bible of an apocalyptic character, which were 
added to in the editions of Laurence Tomson, by the insertion 
of the notes of Francis Junius on the book of Revelation. The 
Tomson editions are distinct from those of the Geneva Bible, 
the New Testament translation being based upon that of 
Beza, etc. 

At the Hampton Court conference, the question of a new 
translation was raised by John Rainolds, a distinguished Puritan 
divine. King James, who presided, remarked that of all transla- 
tions that of the Geneva Bible was the worst. His reference 
was no doubt intended for the notes, which were not flattering 
to those monarchs, prelates and magistrates whose claims went 
beyond reason and Scripture. However, the suggestion of 
Rainold’s was taken up, and about seven years afterwards, the 
Authorised Version appeared, without notes. It was an improved 
translation, but not without bias in some of its translations, 
notably ‘‘at the name of Jesus every knee” instead of the Geneva 
Bible ‘‘in the name,” and its use of the word “Church” for 
“congregation,” the phrase ‘Church in the wilderness” appearing 
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and rendering the idea behind the Geneva Bible term ‘‘congrega- 
tion” ridiculous. (Acts vii, 38). 

The adoption of notes upon the text of Scripture was fairly 
common on the Continent, but they were in Latin. The ordinance 
for the calling of an assembly of divines to be consulted with 
by Parliament was dated June 12th, 1643, at which time the 
Authorised Version had reached an established position, and 
the printing of the Geneva Bible editions ceased. The war had 
been going on for some time, Cheshire being one of the counties 
that were in a disturbed condition. John Ley, rector of Great 
Budworth, had removed to London, and in March, 1640-41 
made this statement: “It is the desire of divers who wish 
well to the edification of the ordinary readers of the Bible that 
the Geneva notes, after a serious and needful correction, may 
be restored to their attendance upon the sacred text.” Ley 
was not nominated by the ordinance of 1643, but he became 
a member of the Westminster Assembly at a later stage. From 
this extract, we infer that Ley was associated with the publica- 
tion of a quarto edition of the Bible, which was “greedily bought 
up.” We have not seen a copy, and cannot state whether the 
text of Authorised Version or of Geneva Bible was used, but 
the contracted notes from the Geneva Bible did not satisfy 
either the conservative or the radical party. Accordingly, the 
Assembly gave its consent to the publication of two folio volumes, 
entitled ‘Annotations,’ and, 16 years later, another edition 
appeared. 

During the Commonwealth, interest became centred upon 
clarity of text, and an intensive study of the original sources 
of Scripture was a feature. Cromwell gave his patronage to 
Brian Walton’s Polyglot Bible, and to John Lightfoot’s ‘‘ Har- 
mony,” which was a critical analysis of New Testament origins. 
Copies of the Geneva Bible were still to be found in many a 
household, and translations of John Diodati’s notes and the notes 
of the Dutch annotators were also in circulation. The out- 
standing name in this period was that of Matthew Pool, or 
Poole, a Cambridge scholar, a Presbyterian and an ejected 
minister. Over a period of ten years, 1666-76, he issued five 
volumes, ‘‘ Synopsis Criticorum,” a work in Latin, which sum- 
marised the exegetical results of Biblical scholars to date. 
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Pool died at Amsterdam in 1676, and in 1688 two volumes 
were published in English, being a continuation of his work, by 
“certain judicious and learned divines,” one being Richard 
Adams and another John Howe. The preface states that the 
work is not a translation of the ‘‘ Synopsis Criticorum,” but as 
Pool had not gone beyond the book of Isaiah, they desired to 
complete his work. They avoided polemical topics, and, with 
the exception of the parables, all conclusions of an expository 
kind. It is this 1688 publication that generally goes by the 
description ‘‘ Pool’s Annotations.” It would be a laborious 
task to discover to what extent Pool incorporated the exegetical 
notes of the Geneva Bible of 1560, and whether they appear in 
the 1688 “Annotations.”” The last definite trace of the notes 
we have is in the quarto volume of the Westminster Assembly 
period. The folio edition known as the ‘‘ Westminster Assembly 
Annotations ”’ should not be identified with the marginal notes 
of the Geneva Bible, and the subsequent edition, 16 years later, 
probably differs in its contents. Copies of the Assembly 
“Annotations” are rare, but the present writer gave his folio copy 
to this Society’s library some years ago. 

J.H.C. 


FAREWELL SERMONS, 1662. 


On Sunday, August 17th, 1662, a week before the non- 
conforming ministers were legally ejected from their livings, a 
number of London ministers preached farewell sermons. Some 
months later, a volume appeared, containing about 14 sermons, 
with portraits. This number does not mean that other sermons 
were not preached, for, in London alone, there were well over 
a hundred ejected ministers. 

In 1663, another edition came out, with additional items, 
and without portraits. Its editors L.R. and S.N. state that 
the notes of the sermons were in short-hand, and that many 
defects had appeared in previous editions. New items were 
added, the volume consisting of sermons by 18 London ministers, 
one by Josias Bull, of North Cray, one by Matthew Newcomen, of 
Dedham, Essex, one by Baxter (who was “ silenced,” not ejected) 
and a funeral sermon for James Nalton, by Dr. Horton, who 
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conformed. There was also a sermon by Calamy, December 
28th, 1662, in which he refers to the sad conditions that year. 
A summary of the “Morning Exercise” lectures given at 
Lombard Street by Thomas Lye, Lee, or Leigh, is in the volume, 
Lye being well-known as a catechist. 

Several of the ministers, Case, Calamy, Caryl and Seaman, 
were of the older generation. The sermons made no effort to 
stir up controversy, and the references to the occasion are brief. 
A feature was the printing of the prayers, their extempore 
character indicating a claim to this tradition, opposed as it 
was to the conditions of the Act of Uniformity. There is ground 
for the view that the Presbyterian ministers had a formulated 
prayer for the King, and that of Calamy is typical: ‘“‘ Bless 
these nations of England, Scotland and Ireland, and find a way 
out to save us. Pour down thy blessing upon the heart and 
head of our sovereign, Charles, by thy grace King of Great 
Britain. Thou hast done great things for him; let him do 
great things for Thee.” The sermons were mainly by Presby- 
terians, but Mede (Mead) was an “ Independent,” and there 
were several ‘‘ Congregationalists”’ (favouring ‘“‘ gathered 
Churches” in parishes). Calamy (Presbyterian, Aldermanbury 
parish) said on August 17th: ‘‘ You have had the Gospel in 
abundance. Dr. Taylor served an apprenticeship in this place. 
Dr. Stoughton served another; and I, through divine mercy, 
have served three and half-another almost, among you. You 
have had the spirit of God, 37 years, in the faithful ministry 
of the Word, knocking at the door of your hearts.” 

Dr. Manton (Presbyterian, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden) re- 
marked: “‘ This is a race, not undertaken of wantonness but 
of necessity. If we run not, we are undone for ever.” 

Caryl warns against neglect of the Bible in families. Jenkins 
has a petition in his afternoon prayer for “the nurseries of 
learning, Oxford and Cambridge.” In the afternoon sermon he 
has an excellent comment on “ designing” and “ dedicating ”’ 
a place of worship ; by the former he means, appointing a place 
for convenience, and by the latter, to dedicate, but not “ conse- 
crate.” The illustration he uses, is designing a day and place 
for the Tuesday lecture ; and for the dedicating of a Free school, 
“* giving of our own right and not being able to revoke the gift.” 
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Baxter's sermon, as might be expected, was general in doctrine. 
He offers 20 practical directions. Dr. Jacomb (St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate) declares: ‘‘ God loves to see his people cheerful in 
a time of suffering.” 

Watson, of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook: “I have exercised my 
ministry among you for almost 16 years. I cannot say the 
more I love you, the less I am loved. Though other parishes 
have exceeded you in the number of houses, yet I think not, 
for strength of affection. I will not promise you I shall preach 
among you. I desire to be guided by the silver cord of God’s 
word and of God’s providence.” 

Thomas Lye: “I well remember that on August 24th, 1651, 
I was under the sentence of banishment, and that day I said 
my farewell sermon, because I would not swear against my 
King.” In the afternoon sermon he gave expression to his 
feelings: ‘It hath been my unhappiness to be always on the 
sinking side. I confess I am and have been a Presbyterian, 
but I do not lay the stress of my salvation on it. I profess, 
in the presence of God, could I conform without sin to my 
conscience, I would.” 

Calamy’s funeral sermon for Simeon Ashe, a Westminster 
Assembly divine, is included in this 1663 edition. Ashe had 
been in London about 22 years as Chaplain to the Earl of 
Manchester and minister of St. Austin’s. Calamy refers by 
name to a number of eminent ministers who had died “ of late 
years,” 

The sermon of Dr. Seaman, an able theologian of the 
Assembly period, is notable for his interpretation of the Doxology : 
“Whether we refer to God or Christ ‘tis all one. We have no- 
body to honour and glorifie in the Church, but God in Christ. 
We cannot tell how to divide those that are so nearly united ; 
therefore when we glorifie God, we glorifie Christ.’"" Newcomen, 
in his sermon at Dedham, asks his people to remember that 
some ministers are conforming so that they can carry on their 
ministry, although probably grieved. 

The most interesting sermon in the volume (the same text, 
morning and afternoon) from the point of view of a modern 
reader, is that by Dr. Thomas Bates, an Assembly divine. The 
interest is not in the sermon itself, but from the fact that we 
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have an account of the service by the hand of one who was 
present. This is from the diary of Samuel Pepys :— 

“The Act of Uniformity is lately printed, which it is thought will 
make hard work among Presbyterian ministers. People of sides 
are very much discomposed.” 

Three weeks afterwards, Pepys records a conversation with 
Swan, who declared that “he and his “company” (Presbyterian) 
are the true spirit of the nation, and the greater part of the 
nation, too; who will have liberty of conscience in spite of 
the Act of Uniformity, or they will die... . I confess I do 
think the Bishops will never be able to carry it as high as they 


do.” Then follows this entry, August 17th, 1662 :— 

This being the last Sunday the Presbyterians are to preach unless 
they read the new Common Prayer and renounce the Covenant [Solemn 
League and Covenant] I had a mind to hear Dr. Bates’s farewell sermon and 
I walked to St. Dunstan’s [in the West]... At 8 o’clockI went, and 
crowded in at a back door, among others, the Church being half-full almost 
before any doors were open publicly; and so got into the gallery, 
beside the pulpit, and heard very well. His text was, “‘ The God of 
peace be with you.” He made a very good sermon and very little 
reflection in it to anything of the times. After dinner, to St. Dunstan’s 
again, and the Church quite crowded before I came, which was just 
at one o'clock ; but I got into the gallery again but stood in a crowd. 
He pursued his text again very well, and only at the conclusion told 
us after this manner: ‘I do believe that many of you do expect 
that I should say something to you in reference to the time, this being 
the last time possibly I may appear here. You know it is not my 
manner to speak anything in the pulpit that is extraneous to my text 
and business, yet, this I shall say; it is not my opinion, fashion or 
humour that keeps me from what is required of us [uniformity] but 
something after much prayer, discourse and study yet remains un- 
satisfied, and commands me herein.” I was much impressed with 
his manner of bringing in the Lord’s Prayer after his own, thus: 
“In whose comprehensive words we sum up all our imperfect desires, 
saying Our Father, etc.” I hear that most of the byters took 
their leave to-day, and that the City is much dissatisfied with it. I 
pray God keep peace among men in their rooms [their successors] or 
else all will fly a-pieces ; for bad ones will not go down with the City. 

This extract from the diary of Pepys is substantially the same 
as the closing paragraph of the afternoon sermon by Bates, 
printed in this 1663 vol. Pepys used short-hand—the system 
of Jeremiah Rich, which was transcribed by Rev. John Smith, 
about the year 1825. Pepys bequeathed the diary and other 
books to Magdalene College, Cambridge. His comment upon 
Bates’s use of the Lord’s Prayer referred to the forenoon service. 
Pepys had been to St. Dunstan’s the previous Sunday, August 
10th, and this is what he writes: ‘‘I heard Dr. Bates, who 
made a most eloquent sermon; and I am sorry I have had 
hitherto so low an opinion of the man, for I have not heard 
a neater sermon a great while, and more to my content.” 


J.H.C. 
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WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM. 


In the article on Whittingham in this Journal, year 1941, 
two references to Peter Martyr occur. To remove ambiguity, 
it should be stated that Whittingham’s appeal for Peter Martyr 
was made upon his return from Geneva, at the close of the 
reign of Edward VI, and not upon his return to England in 
1560. The reference to Lady Jane Grey also needs to be 
corrected. She did not repeat 51 psalms, but Psalm 51, in 
prose and not in a metrical version. The mistake arose through 
a misreading of a statement by Samuel Clark (1599-1683) who, 
in an article on Lady Jane, referred to “‘one and fifty psalm,” 
this phrase by Clark being intended to mean “‘one and fiftieth 
psalm.” 


A WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY LAYMAN. 


John Glynne (1603-66) was a Welshman, who prior to the 
Restoration was a Presbyterian. His name appears in the list 
of those nominated by Parliament in 1643 for consultation 
with the Assembly divines, being described as Recorder of 
London. Afterwards, he held many lucrative appointments, 
and purchased several estates. One, that of Hawarden, Flint- 
shire, ultimately descended to Catherine Glynne, who in 1839 
married the Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, the estate 
now being in possession of the Gladstone family. 
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Reviews. 
THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 


By Professor F. M. PowIcKE 
(Oxford University Press, 1941). 





We may well be grateful to those who made possible the 
publication as a separate reprint of this essay. It first appeared 
in a larger book of essays by various authors, “ European 
Civilisation ; its Origin and Development,” which was published 
in 1936. The essay is specially valuable for its discussion of 
the relationships between Church and State both before and 
during the Reformation period, and for its penetrating insight 
into the attitude to this question of the Tudor ecclesiastics, 
particularly Gardiner, Cranmer, and Pole. The author himself 
says that his main theme is ‘“‘ the development out of the old 
order of an ecclesiastical system which was regarded as an 
integral part of the structure of society.” 

Some account of the Elizabethan Presbyterians is given. 
After indicating that both the ecclesiastical authorities and the 
secular power were generally regarded as having social duties, 
Professor Powicke says: ‘‘ Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
quarrelled about the ways in which these duties were to be 
performed and laid the emphasis on different points, but they 
were agreed on the fundamental issue.’’ The English Govern- 
ment, between 1570 and 1590, probably could, without difficulty, 
have reconstructed the ecclesiastical system on Presbyterian 
lines, since there was much sympathy with “this tendency of 
Puritanism,”’ but “ there was no hope for any movement which 
involved disobedience and revolution.”” Cartwright, the “ very 
able teacher,” was ‘‘ anything but a rebel.” 

This essay, by a distinguished elder of our Church in Oxford, 
will well repay careful study, for the issues with which it deals 
are not dead to-day. 

F.J.S. 
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THE DOCTRINES OF MINISTERIAL ORDER IN THE 
REFORMED CHURCHES OF THE 16TH AND 17TH 
CENTURIES. 


By James L. AINSLIE, B.D., Ph.D. 
(T. & T. Clark, 1940). 


The Minister of Kirkfieldbank, Lanarkshire, formerly of 
Harbottle, Northumberland, is a member of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of England; and it is a pleasure to call 
attention to his learned and exhaustive book. It is not, of 
course, concerned exclusively with England or Scotland; but, 
as he rightly insists, there was continual intercommunication 
and agreement between the Churches in various countries which 
all adhered to the doctrinal and ecclesiastical principles of 
Geneva. There is no space to review all the ground which 
Dr. Ainslie covers, but the book is a valuable compendium 
of the principles and practice which governed the Reformed 
Churches. At the present time it should prove of particular 
value to students of the whole subject of the unity of the 
Christian Churches. We are enabled to see, in specific detail, 
as well as in general principle, how the several Churches in 
broad agreement applied their conviction that in the ministerial 
order which they erected “they were renewing and reviving 
the Apostolic and Primitive Ministry,” and that this was a 
different conception from that which had evolved into the 
hierarchical and sacerdotal Ministry of the Mediaeval Church. 
Thus their doctrine of ministerial order is not to be regarded 
as a simplification or purification of the Mediaeval, but rather 
as a fresh start from an original and Scriptural basis. Under 
a number of important headings, Dr. Ainslie exhibits the working 
out of this order; and his presentation should be valuable in 
making it clear that it is a problem not of “‘ecclesiastical car- 
pentry ” but of doctrinal presuppositions that has to be handled 
between the Episcopal and the Presbyterian orders. 


R.D.W. 
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Our Contemporaries. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF WALES. Vol. XXVII. No. 1. March, 1942. 


This issue includes extracts from the Diaries of Howell Harris 
for 1742—interesting after 200 years, both for their personal 
comments on himself and his preaching and its effects, and 
his relationship with parish ministers, fellow-reformers, and 
separatists. We find him ‘‘declaiming agt the Bigotry in 
Church agt Dissenters & in them agt the Church.” “I find I 
am preached agt. by most for telling People not entirely till 
God leads them to leave the Communion of our Church, that 
God does not call me to make any new Party but to reform 
all.” “If they won’t receive the Truth but stone us & turn 
us out then our way is clear, when God has unchurched this 
National Church, but till he does so, I must not. I can’t leave 
it while there is hopes & let me be called a Bigot.” ‘‘ Heard 
to-night that our Bishop is hated & is a Methodist, at this felt 
my soul filled with joy.” ‘‘ The Church of England is a part 
of the Body & so are Dissenters.” A first instalment of the 
Memorandum Book of Cardiganshire Monthly Society, 1809— 
1815, contains interesting indications of the work and scope 
of a “‘ Presbytery” at that time. We note that in June, 1811, 
it was “‘ Resolved—That all the Societies be desired to observe 
the 3rd of July as a Thanksgiving Day for the casting out of 
Lord Sidmouth’s Bill in Parliament against the Dissenters.” 


R.D.W. 


THE Hymn SOociETyY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
BULLETIN No. 18. January, 1942. 


The Hymn Society’s Bulletin is a pleasant and interesting 
reminder of our common heritage of Christian song. The 
January, 1942, issue calls attention to the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Lowell Mason, the American composer, who 
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“by simplifying and purifying taste among people who had 
had small opportunity of musical education, helped greatly to 
wean them away from the bad fashions which had almost driven 
simplicity from the field.’”” His tune Heber to the missionary 
hymn “ From Greenland’s icy mountains,” is typical of his 
singable tunefulness. A note on Charles Wesley’s hymns is a 
preparation for a promised review of Dr. Rattenbury’s recent 
book on their Evangelical Doctrines. There is a good apprecia- 
tion of the new German-Swiss Reformed Church Hymnbook, 
published in 1941, noting, among other things, the Swiss 
“tradition of psalm-singing derived from Calvin and Beza.” 
We read with appreciation a tribute to the late B. L. Manning, 
of Cambridge, than whom the religious validity of Protestant 
Dissent in England had no more doughty champion. 


R.D.W. 


We also acknowledge with thanks the following : 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESLEY HISTORICAL SocrETy. Vol. 
XXIII, Part 5. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF IRELAND, 1940-41; and FAstTI oF THE IRISH 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Part IV (cont’d.). 


Members of the Council. 


Hon. President—Rev. Professor Emeritus P. Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D. 


President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 3, Cliveden Road, Hough Green, 
Chester. 


Vice-President and Deputy Librarian—S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D. 

Editor of ‘‘Journal”—Rev. Professor R. D. Whitehorn, M.B.E., M.A., 
Westminster College, Cambridge. 

Hon. Curator and Librarian—Wnm. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), 56, 
Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

Colleague Archivist—Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., 15, Lexham Mews, W.8. 

Secretary and Acting Treasurer—K. Macleod Black, Monkswood, Wagon 
Road, Hadley Wood, Barnet, Herts. 


Members of Council—Dr. Adam Fulton, Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Mr. A. 
Douglas Drury, Rev. W. T. Elmslie, Mr. Wm. M. Gardner, Mr. J. S, 
Henderson, Mr. Henry Penfold, Mr. R. S. Robson, Rev. Chas. Smith. 

Rev. F. J. Smithen, Rev. P. O. Williams. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and’ objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 





